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Tories thought, insolent spirit. They were confident that they would
now have no further difficulty with their Exclusion Bill. But recently
one Fitzharris, an Irish Catholic, had been indicted in the King's Bench
for fabricating a story of a plot against the King's life. The Whigs
thought that they could make political capital by transferring the case
to their own jurisdiction, and the House of Commons brought a formal
impeachment against Fitzharris; but the House of Lords refused to
concur in this attempt to interrupt the ordinary course of justice, and a
quarrel arose between the two Houses. The Whig leaders made a gross
error of judgment in prosecuting this quarrel, for they gave Charles the
excuse he had been looking for for dissolving Parliament. Both Houses
fell to discussing a scheme put forward by the Council for allowing
James to succeed to the throne with such severe limitations that he
could hardly be said to retain any legal powers, but this plan was
rejected by the Whigs, and it was clear from the course of the debate
that they would be satisfied with nothing short of Exclusion. Charles,
however, recognised that by their ill-advised persistence in the quarrel
over the Fitzharris case the Whigs had played into his hands; he was now
confident of victory, and in private he declared that he had no intention
of yielding. Taking pains to conceal his intention, he appeared suddenly
in the House of Lords on March 28, summoned the Commons, and, to
the dismay of the Whigs, dissolved Parliament on the ground that they
were wrangling among themselves and were unlikely to do any good by
sitting longer. James was delighted; quite naturally he drew the moral
that this was what he had been advocating all along, and that if Charles
had acted earlier on his advice he would haved saved himself a great deal
of worry and anxiety. But James saw Legge's point that the Opposition
by raising a quarrel between the two Houses on the Fitzharris case made
a fatal mistake. He wrote on March 31, 1681 :

I am much of your mind in what you say in yours of the 26th,
and think we are very much beholding to the folly of our enemies.
, . . For my part I look on this whole affair of Fitzharris as the
hand of God, for you see what was so cunningly designed and laid
with so great malice, and so securely as they thought and not to be
hindered, is turned upon them, and may prove their ruin if the
right use be made out, but I hope it will.

James had no doubt that now that Parliament was dissolved the
Exclusion question was dead and that there was no longer any reason
for keeping him in Scotland. We now know that not only was the
Exclusion question dead, but that the question of limiting the pre-
rogatives of a popish king had died with it; but no one in England in the